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PROPOSALS FOR A CORRECTED TRANSLATION hope and salvation in a hereafter, And, as we have faithfully 
| OF THE BIBLE. | and scrupulously preserved the trust, through so many ages of 


national vicissitude,* so does it behove us to spread to the 
widesta true knowledge of the divine will, ‘‘ even as the waters 
cover the sea.” The language of the sacred scriptures is the 
mother tongue of our ancient race; to imvestigate the true 
meaning of obscure passages has been the business of our 
learned ancestors’ lives; to impart and disseminate a knowledge 
of its hallowing principles, is one of our proper avocations 
which none gainsay. The immediate duty, therefore, which 
we would undertake in the proposed work, is to enable the un- 
learned in Hebrew to read the language of inspiration, by means 
of an unsophisticated translation ; adopting a verbal equivalent, 
wherever practicable, for the exact Hebrew expression as it 
occurs, without reference to mere ambiguity or even want of 
perspicuity, where such really exist inthe original text. Those 
passages will, in the translated text, be dependent upon the 
construction of the enquirer; foot notes will briefly supply 
the construction of the best authorities; and similar notes, 
equally short, will, in cases of the most important variations 
from the Anglican authorised version, prove the necessity of 
our corrections. More than this will not be done in the body 
of the work, though it will most probably be determined to 
supply supplemental notes for the learned or curious, in a 
separate form, purchaseable at the option of the subscriber. 
The style and manner of our proposed translation, will be 
modelled as closely upon those of the Anglican authorised 
version, as circumstances will permit. There are various 
reasons for this:—the first is, the general accuracy by which 
that version is distinguished, and that scrupulous integrity of 
plan, which appears to have been adhered to as extensively as the 
peculiar bias and defective rt wages of the learned com- 
pilers permitted. Another weighty reason is, a desire to provi 
what is called the biblical style,—an ancient, quaint, and highly 
characteristic form of expression, which has long commanded 
the respect of the English ye from its sacred associations. 
No light consideration would induce us to substitute mere mo- 
ior the ochoal dernisms, the caprices of ever varying taste, and much less 
wie perable difficulties in the school room and in the | mere individual conceits, for that solemn gravity of the English 
ynagogue, or to the pious family of moderate means. biblical style, which has survived the fashions of the day, and 
far,—the claims of our religious brethren, as made known | which it is desirable to preserve in that forcible, that unmis- 


hex from various quarters of the world in which the English | takeable peculiarity, which constitutes a feature so analogous 
guage is spoken. But theappeal has not been confined to our | to that presented by the original Hebrew text. 
own people. Christian scholars, and honest biblical enquirers, : 


ve long confessed and complained of the errors and serious | . * The laborious anxiety with which our ancestors noted every section, 


defects of the Anglican authorised version; and we Israelites, as | °v¢ry word, nay, counted every letter of the scriptures, in order to pre- 
of ’ ’, | clude errors of transcription ; and recorded even the insertion of a mater. 


e 
revealed oy epositories,—the invested conservators of the lectionis (xb 8 DN), are too well known to need comment. That 
of tha word,—are expressly looked up to, for a true VversiOn | stupendous work, the Massorah, has served and always will serve, to pre- 

t model of virtue and of social safety here, that charter of vent the falsification of the text. 


Having now established the Anglo-Jewish Press, we are 
prepared to answer the various appeals which have from time 
to time reached us, for an Anglo-Jewish Bible ;—the sacred 
volume in Hebrew and English, jointly or separately, at the 
pleasure of the purchaser, and at a price within the reach of 
the humblest classes. 

Our religious brethren have been as yet without any Bible in 
the English tongue, which can be called a fair rendering of the 
sacred text, or which has not been made unsuitable for their 
family use by multitudes of mistranslations, erroneous concep- 
tions, and false renderings, due in many instances to sectarian 
prepossession ; in others, to a want of acquaintance with those 
profound and lucid results of various biblical enquiries, not 
perhaps accessible to the authors of the authorised version of 
the Anglican church. The urgent necessity of an English 
translation, which a Jewish parent might saiely put into the 
hands of his child, and yhich a teacher might warrantably 
adopt as a text book for his pupils, has long been felt and 
expressed in all quarters, The Pentateuch alone, hitherto, 
has been from time to time published in Hebrew, with the 
Anglican authorised version, professedly corrected for syna- 
gogue purposes; and even these, notoriously imperfect as they 
were, have Jong since been out of print. Another proof of the 
urgency of the want, is supplied by the encouragement which 
three Reverend gentlemen of our community have received in 
their biblical undertaking. The translation, now in progress 
by those gentlemen, from various peculiarities which it pre- 
sents, is not destined to supply the popular want to which 
we have alluded. It is only necessary to advert to its volumi- 
hous and learned notes, which, while they have already occupied 
those gentlemen nearly two years in the preparation of the 
single book of Genesis, will rather adapt it to the research of 
the scholar, than to the every day purposes of all classes and 
allages. The ultimate bulk and cost also, while they may well 
be justified by the time and labour expended on the work, will 
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If collateral considerations be not out of place, we would 
urge the desirableness of preserving in the Bible, that fixed 
standard of: English style and verbal signification, worthy to be a 
centre round which the caprices of mannerism, and the wanton- 
ness of change, shall but circulate and be restrained. One 
modification of this principle we expect to find needful, and 
that is, to substitute, here and there, a modern word or expres- 
sion, when the ancient form has become obsolete in its original 
sense, and now bears, conventionally, an altered meaning. No 
forbearance will be exercised towards the headings of pages, 
and the summaries of contents found at the heads of chapters. 
These are not only not fairly given, but however designed 
originally by men Jeisls imbued with a religious partisanship, 
they operate as insidious guides, and tend to the spread of 
doctrinal fictions, not generally recognised now, even by the 
successors and representatives of those very partisans. It is, 
indeed, wonderful, how unreasonably apathetic the English Jew, 
above all men, has been in this matter; not having merely 
sanctioned, but absolutely aided, the spread of impiety and 
error, by putting these perversions of the ordinary English 
Bible into the hands of his children. From Scotch, and other 
editions of the Bible, these headings have been omitted; and 
honest Church leaders, even connected with the Anglican estab- 
lishment, have not failed to discover and decry the mischiefs to 
which the Jews have been indifferent. gas 

While we have borne testimony to the comparative fairness 
and accuracy of the Anglican authorised version, we must not 
be misunderstood as approving it, either wholly, or in part, 
as a competent or safe guide to the Holy word; but, lest the 
testimony of members of our own profession should be deemed 
partial, and as we could not restrict ourselves to a few specimens 
of the abundant errors, mistranslations, kc., developed by our 
own researches, be it enough to record, that though little more 
than two centuries have elapsed since the publication of the 
Anglican authorised version, very many new translations have 
since then been undertaken, as necessitated by its defects; and 
though these new translations have not obtained the full cur- 
rency of authorisation, it must not be overlooked, that the 
authors have been among the most zealous, learned, and eminent 
members of the Anglican church :—a list before us (vide Horne’s 
Manual of Biblical Bibliography), proves that no less than 
twelve Bishops, besides Doctors of Divinity, Professors of 
Hebrew, and other eminent authorities, have deemed it needful 
to publish altogether new versions of various portions of the 
scriptures, avowedly because of the serious inaccuracies of 
the Anglican authorised version. A recent performance of 
this kind, is the English Bible of a leatiied Doctor, pro- 
fessing to contain 20,000 emendations! A reverend scholar, 
in allusion to this last mentioned publication, has addressed to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, as aar of the Anglican church 
the candid exposé quoted in No. 45, p. 159. He supposes the 
glory of the doctor would have been greater, if 40,000 emenda- 
tions had been made !—he alludes to five or eight hundred cor- 
rections found necessary by the accomplished Lishop Lowth, 
in the common version of Isaiah alone:—one hundred and 
twenty by Bishop Horsley, in the common version of Hosea ;— 
and it would be easy to swell the list of such proofs of the 
necessity of revision and correction of the Anglican version.* 

_ Proofs, still more forcible, are exhibited by the lamentable 
fact, that much of the zeal of these pious Christian emendators 
has been employed in, what has been not inaptly called, trans- 
muting, not translating, the word of God. itness one ex- 
pemere fact which, no less than others, renders it proper for us 

ews to undertake a corrected translation. The publisher of the 
20,000 emendations of the authorised version, is self-convicted 
of not possessing even an ordinary acquaintance with the 
language of the original!—yet it has already rapidly passed 
through sixteen editions! Here is indeed “ confusion worse 
confounded”—-What will be the consequence unless com- 
petent parties take the matter in hand ? 

And now to consider the cost-of the bible, and the manner 


_.™ “The headings of chapters or pages—those most unscriptural, and 
often anti-scriptural interpolations of self confident men.’’—£d. Christian 
Lady’s Magazine, May, 1843. | 
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of publication. We propose to publish first, the Pentatey 


ch, or 
five books of Moses, either at once, or in five parts, sities. 
ponding with the five books; in any case, no section will }, 


issued but what is perfect in itself, and no risk will be incurreg 
of a premature break-down, or even a belated publicatio, 
when the periods shall be definitely fixed. We venture 4; 
hope, that the punctuality and scrupulous performance of eyo; 
original pledge, which has hitherto characterised the Anglo. 
Jewish Press, will be a sufficient guarantee for every work 
which it shall undertake. The size will be octavo, the type large. 
and the price of the complete Pentateuch, Hebrew, English, and 
foot notes, will not (to subscribers, ) exceed, if it reach, tien 
shillings. The Hebrew or English Bible, separately, wil, 
charged accordingly, and no payment soever will be demanded 
in advance. Ifthe number of subscribers be considerable, the 
price will be very much less ;—the object being to provide not 
only a good bible but a cheap one. 

And now we appeal to our readers, that they afford us the 
requisite encouragement to undertake so needful, so important, 
al so seasonable a work. Our preliminary arrangements ar 
already in train, but we wait to de assured that the religious 
public will do their part. 

To our brethren in faith, we say,—form lists of subscribers 
for the work; for the duty is yours, which is to be essayed on 
your behalf. Not only have you no English bibles fit for your 
families, but every Hebrew edition of the Pentateuch published 
in this country, has long been out of print ; and no Chumoshin, 
for either Synagogue or school service, are to be obtained. 

To the Bible reader of every creed, we appeal to aid Israel in 
the performance of this holy work. Those who would receive the 
Word of God in its true sense, and who would disseminate it in 
its purity to the uttermost ends of the earth, should exert them- 
selves to form lists of subscribers for the proposed work; for 
it will require a very extensive list of names, (and the names 
are all we ask for,)in order to warrant the outlay, the labour, 
and the risk, needful for an undertaking such as we propose. 
—It is no less than to summon around us a band of chosen 
scholars ; to obtain for them means of reference to the choicest 
stores of biblical research ; and to produce a work as worthy as 
may be attainable of the holy original, and fit to serve as 4 


standard for future ages.—May His blessing be on those who 
aid it! 


ANOTHER LINK TO THE CHAIN. 


In our last number, was noticed the projected establishment 
of a Jewish periodical in Americay and another in //olland; 
we have now to report the originating of a similar publication, 10 
the Spanish language, at Gibraltar. The first number, styled 
Israelita,” now lies before us. It contains 
scarcely more than the prospectus, anda brief commentary upo! 
the sections of the forah read during the Passover. The 


sole wish is to secure for that portion of our religious brethret, 
among whom the Spanish language is still the — medium 
of communication, the same advantages which the nglish, the 
German, and the French Jews derive from a periodical press. 

It is with no ordinary gratification, that we note this additional 
symptom of awakening life in Israel; that we hail this new 
harbinger of an intellectual spring for a section of Israel, 


brethren elsewhere. Our readers will perceive the warrant for 
our gratification in the following reflections. The importanes 
to which the periodical press, throughout the world, has 10 
modern times attained, is almost too well known to ne 
illustration. Like the railway and the steam-boat, 1t a 
multiplied and rendered still more powerful the element whic 
called it into being ; for no single element, in the complica 

influences that sway mankind, can be regarded as isolated from 
the rest; and what may in one light be viewed as a cause, ¥» 
in another, appear to be an effect. At an age, when fot 
great changes in the social state, and from the multiplies) 
and variety of passing events, an individual is more involve 


and interested thereby in a single day, 


Editor disclaims all pecuniary objects, and declares that his _ 


than his ancestor 
| were perhaps in a year ,—in an age, when scarcely one indiv! 


hitherto taking but a small share in the movements of their | | 
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¢ What nation woul 
#} understood than Israel? And by what means, better adapted 


is permitted to remain aloof, without sw carried away by 
the tide of affairs;—in an age, when space being as it were re- 
duced in limits, the gain of time becomes enormous ;—in an 
age, when through the close contact into which the remotest 
uarters are rapidly brought, new ideas, new views, new 
interests, and consequently, new conflicts, with their con- 
comitant evils, start daily into existence,—the want ofa me- 
dium, an expositor of these views, and of the parties which 
they create, must necessarily become more deeply felt than ever. 
And this want alone, even had no other reasons concurred, 
would have been sufficient to create a powerful periodical press. 
But there are other reasons :—In former times, when the range 
of individual events was small, and the then present, insignifi- 
cant, the restless mind of man sought far and wide for objects 
of interest, and it was the occurrences of the past which ab- 
sorbed his chief attention. The slow but steady track of deep 
research, as afforded by elaborate works, was then his pursuit ; 
and it was then alike to the enquirer, whether the objects of 
his notice dated back 200 years, or 2000, But now, when the 
circle of events, involving either ourselves or those with whom 
we are in some way connected, is so much enlarged,—when the 
present, claiming its rights, engrosses almost wholly our atten- 
tion—when the notions derived from the moment, are more 
conducive to our material welfare, than are those of the remote 
past,—the present also requires its organ,—a representative, on 
which the character of the times may be expressed, not as an 
elaborated painting, but as a self-wrought Daguerréotype,—a life- 
like portrait of the busy, the deeply moved, the motley, present. 
And what can so well produce this portrait as that press, 
which, owing its existence to the impulse of the moment, 1s the 
exponent of public opinion, self-expressed, and is wisely 
regarded as the pulse of society, by which the statesman learns 
its state with respect to health; or,as the safety valve of 
that powerful state engine called public opinion, forewarning of 
explosion, or admonishing where the force or pressure is defi 
cient. | 
By no means surprised, therefore, at the number and 


‘ influence of periodical publications, we are only astonished, 


that Israel has but so lately and so sparingly availed itself of 
this powerful agent. Israel, scattered over the surface of the 


whole globe, but still constituting one whole, certainly needs 


a means of communication, more than any other section of 
mankind. Israel, entrusted with the discharge of higher 
duties, with the direction of higher interests, than any other 
class of men, requires certainly more than other nations, 
the assistance of powerful organs, in order to the fulfilment of 
those duties, to the protection of those interests. Israel, op- 
pressed and contemned here, unfettered and esteemed there, re- 
quires, where oppressed, powerful organs in order to give 
vent to grievance and to seek redress; and where com- 
paratively free, an organ is requisite, in order to assist, to 
advise, or at least to comfort the oppressed brother. Israel, 
with its venerable institutions, its vast literature, and its internal 
relations, though for centuries sojourning amid the nations, is 
yet but imperfectly known, or falsely interpreted. And yet, 
gain more by being better known and 


to the end, could this be effected, than by the periodical press ? 
Israel, constantly calumniated and assailed, requires certainly 
more than any other section of the human family, a powerful 
defence, and a ready advocate. And can it really be imagined, 
that while the improved position in which the Jews of some 
countries find themselves, is not denied to be consequent upon 
the favorable turn which public opinion is taking in those 
countries,—and while it is indisputable, that public opinion 
always declares against those who permit themselves to be 
Charged without answering the accusation,—can it really be 
nes we ask, that in such cases, self-defence should be 
thought a labour of supererogation ?—Israel, destined for a 
great futurity, a futurity as glorious as the past hes been 
reproachful—Israel, must be prepared for that future: and 
certainly no better means for preparing our minds for what 

€ God of our fathers will work among us, could be devised, 


an a Jewish press, in communication all over the globe. 
“nce our satisfaction at the addition of these new links 
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to the chain; a satisfaction, justified by the mere fact of 
the publication of Jewish organs, irrespective of their presumed 
primary characteristics ; for whatever these may be at their 
onset, we are quite sure that eventually they will find their 
fitting channel;—even as the spring that has pierced its wa 
through the rock, will, when burst into the light of day, wok 
out at last a suitable bed in which to flow smoothly, how- 
ever little of blessing it may have spread at first. Our antici- 
pation of a beneficial influence for the Spanish paper, is still 
further increased, when we consider the place a the lan- 
guage in which the Gibraltar publication appears. Gibraltar, 
from its connection with England, enjoys the liberal institutions 
of this empire; and from its vicinity to Africa, and the constant 
intercourse of its inhabitants with the nations which skirt the 
Mediterranean, is well calculated to impart powerful impulses 
communicated through it from abroad, to those brethren who, 
as yet, have been less separated from us by a barrier of sea, 
than by one of language. On the northern coast of Africa, 
Egypt, and Syria, exist large masses of our co-rcligionists, whose 
principal language is still the Spanish; masses, which as yet 
have not at all partaken of those movements which now agitate 
the European Jewish world; masses, which though more in 
want of that intellectualization and of that advocacy, which it is 
the proper function of the press to supply, have hitherto been 
almost unconscious of the powers of such an engine. Nay, we 
are enthusiastic enough to imagine, that a Spanish Jewish 
press may one day break through the barrier which now sepa- 
rates Syria from Hindostan, (through Persia); and the Jewish 
press thus brought to meet once more on British ground, 
may so complete the chain, the galvanic chain, through which 
the Almighty, at His own time, may elicit that spark which will 
rekindle the fire of inspiration in the hearts of His people; and 
thus bring about those happy events, long foretold by our 
prophets, and every day more eagerly expected by the religious 
of all creeds based on our scriptures. 

Having now stated our views on the Jewish press at large, 
we would give a friendly advice to our fellow labourer at the 
portals of the European continent. Let him not be discouraged, 
should he at first not meet with that support which the good 
cause deserves. His project is well timed; and whatever is 
timely, must ultimately succeed. The undertaking may at first 
be received with aaheina: where warmth was expected; may 
be sneered at, where support was relied upon; may even be 
covertly opposed, where it was anticipated to command forbear- 
ance and respect ;—but these difficulties will certamly prove 
but temporary, and must, by degrees, give soe to sounder 
views, to the recognition of its seasonableness, and of the great 
advantages which must eventually result. . We venture the 
more confidently to offer this advice because,—it has the 
warrant of our own experience. 

On our co-religionists, and particularly on the Sphardim, 


we would urge the necessity of sepperens an undertaking so 


likely to benefit thousands of our brethren. We would say 
to our European brethren,—consider the portion of Israel 
settled in the above mentioned countries, as younger brethren, 
as minors who expect education and protection at your hands ;— 
and be mindful of the divine injunction, (Deut. xv.8.)—to extend 
aid to your brother, with an open hand, according to his need, 
in that which he wanteth, | 


THE SCOTCH CHURCH AND THE JEWS. 


- We have already noticed the appearance of this new com- 

etitor in the field. Another Conversion Society has absolutely 
‘ee organized ;—let us hope that they will take warning by 
their predecessors, and neither set up decoys nor cages for 
infants, dupes, and purchaseable stragglers from the camp of 
Israel. Would they but act in accordance with the following 
admissions of one of the most eloquent ministers of their 
church, we might entertain some hope of their favoring, rather 
than vainly (if not impiously) seeking to countervail, the distinct 
and peculiar destinies of our race. 


The present position of the Jews is perhaps the chief sign of the times 
in which we live. Their very beingis a miracle. Like their Bush on 
Mount Horeb, they have survived amid the burning flames of incessant 
persecution. The names of Athenian, Roman, Theban, Spartan, live in 
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If collateral considerations be not out of place, we would , of publication. We propose to publish first, the Pentateuch, Or 
urge the desirableness of preserving in the Bible, that fixed | five books of Moses, either at once, or in five parts, Corres. 


standard of English style and verbal signification, worthy to be a 
centre round which the caprices of mannerism, and the wanton- 
ness of change, shall but circulate and be restrained. One ! tal 
modification of this principle we expect to find needful, and | when the periods shall be definitely fixed. We venture 4, 
that is, to substitute, here and there, a modern word or expres- | hope, that the punctuality and scrupulous performance of ever 
sion, when the ancient form has become obsolete in its original } original pledge, which has hitherto characterised the “Anglo. 
sense, and now bears, conventionally, an altered meaning. No| Jewish Press, will be a sufficient guarantee for every work 
forbearance will be exercised towards the headings of pages, | which it shall undertake. The size will be octavo, the type large. 
and the summaries of contents found at the heads of chapters. | and the price of the complete Pentateuch, Hebrew, English, and 
These are not only not fairly given, but however designed | foot notes, will not (to subscribers,) exceed, if it reach, treent 
originally by men deauly imbued with a religious partisanship, | shillinys. The Hebrew or English Bible, separately, will (. 
they operate as insidious guides, and tend to the spread of | charged accordingly, and no payment soever will be demanded 
doctrinal fictions, not generally recognised now, even by the | in advance. If the number of subscribers be considerable, the 
successors and representatives of those very partisans. It is, | price will be very much less ;—the object being to provide not 
indeed, wonderful, how unreasonably apathetic the English Jew, | only a good bible but a cheap one. | ' 
above all men, has been in this matter; not having merely And now we appeal to our readers, that they afford Us the 
sanctioned, but absolutely aided, the spread of impiety and oe vont encouragement to undertake so needful, so important, 
error, by putting these perversions of the ordinary English | and so seasonable a work. Our preliminary arrangements are 
Bible into the hands of his children. From Scotch, and other | already in train, but we wait to be assured that the religious 
editions of the Bible, these headings have been omitted; and | public will do their part. | | 
honest Church leaders, even connected with the Anglican estab-} To our brethren in faith, we say,—form lists of subscribers 
lishment, have not failed to discover and decry the mischief to | for the work; for the duty Is yours, which is to be essayed on 
which the Jews have been indifferent. your behalf. Not only have you no English bibles fit for your 
While we have borne testimony to the comparative fairness | families, but every Hebrew edition of the Pentateuch published 
and accuracy of the Anglican authorised version, we must not | in this country, has long been out of print ; and no Chumoshim, 
be misunderstood as approving it, either wholly, or in part, | for either Synagogue or school service, are to be obtained, _ 
as a competent or safe guide to the Holy word; but, lest the | To the Bible reader of every creed, we Age to aid Israel in 
testimony of members of our own profession should be deemed | the performance of this holy work. Those who would receive the 
partial, and as we could not restrict ourselves to a few specimens | Word of God in its true sense, and who would disseminate it in 
of the abundant errors, mistranslations, &c., developed by our | its purity to the uttermost ends of the earth, should exert them. 
own researches, be it enough to record, that though little more | selves to form lists of subscribers for the proposed work; for 
than two centuries have elapsed since the publication of the | it will require a very extensive list of names, (and the names 


ponding with the five books ; in any case, NO section will be 
issued but what is perfect in itself, and no risk will be incurred 
of a premature break-down, or even a belated publication, 
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Anglican authorised version, very many new translations have 
since then been undertaken, as necessitated by its defects; and 
though these new translations have not obtained the full cur- 
rency of authorisation, it must not be overlooked, that the 
authors have been among the most zealous, learned, and eminent 
members of the Anglican church :—a list before us (vide Horne’s 
Manual of Biblical Bibliography), proves that no less than 
twelve Bishops, besides Doctors of Divinity, Professors of 
Hebrew, and other eminent authorities, have deemed it needful 
to publish altogether new versions of various portions of the 
scriptures, avowedly because of the serious inaccuracies of 
the Anglican authorised version. A recent performance of 
this kind, is the English Bible of a seabed: Doctor, pro- 
fessing to contain 20,000 emendations! A reverend scholar, 
in allusion to this last mentioned publication, has addressed to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, as head of the Anglican church 
the candid exposé quoted in No, 45, p. 159. He supposes the 
glory of the doctor would have been greater, if 40,000 emenda- 
tions had been made !—he alludes to five or eight hundred cor- 
rections found necessary by the accomplished Bishop Lowth, 
in the common version of Isaiah alone:—one hundred and 
twenty by Bishop Horsley, in the common version of Hosea ;— 
and it would be easy to swell the list of such proofs of the 
necessity of revision and correction of the Anglican version.* 

_ Proots, still more forcible, are exhibited by the lamentable 
fact, that much of the zeal of these pious Christian emendators 
has been employed in, what has been not inaptly called, trans- 
muting, not translating, the word of God. itness One ex- 
— fact which, no less than others, renders it proper for us 

ews to undertake a corrected translation. The publisher of the 
20,000 emendations of the authorised version, is self-convicted 
of not possessing even an ordinary acquaintance with the 
language of the original!—yet it has already rapidly passed 
through sixteen editions! flere is indeed * confusion worse 
confounded”—What will be the consequence unless com- 
petent parties take the matter in hand ? 


And now to consider the cost-of the bible, and the manner 


* “The headings of chapters or pages—those most unscriptural, and 
often anti-scriptural interpolations of self confident men.’’—Ed. Christian 
Lady's Magazine, May, 1843. 


are all we ask for,)in order to warrant the outlay, the labour, 
and the risk, needful for an undertaking such as we propose. 
—It is no less than to summon around us a band of chosen 
scholars ; to obtain for them means of reference to the choicest 
stores of biblical research ; and to produce a work as worthy as 
may be attainable of the holy original, and fit to serve as a 


standard for future ages.—May His blessing be on those who 
aid it ! 


ANOTHER LINK TO THE CHAIN. 


In our last number, was noticed the projected establishment 
of a Jewish periodical in Americas and another in //olland; 
we have now to report the originating of a similar publication, in 
the Spanish language, at Gibraltar. The first number, styled 
atnn—Chronica Israelita,”’ now lies before us. It contains 
scarcely more than the prospectus, and a brief commentary up0! 
the sections of the Zorah read during the Passover. The 
Editor disclaims all pecuniary objects, and declares that his 
sole wish is to secure for that portion of our religious brethren, 


among whom the Spanish language is still the principal medium | 
of communication, the same advantages which the English, the | 
German, and the French Jews derive from a periodical press. — 


It is with no ordinary gratification, that we note this additional 
symptom of awakening life in Israel; that we hail this nev 


hitherto taking but a small share in the movements of thelr 
brethren elsewhere. Our readers will perceive the warrant for 
our gratification in the following reflections. The importance 
to which the periodical press, throughout the world, has ™ 
modern times attained, is almost too well known to nee 
illustration. Like the railway and the steam-boat, it < 
pF ga and rendered still more powerful the element whic 
called it into being; for no single element, in the complicat 


influences that sway mankind, can be regarded as isolated from 
the rest; and what may in one light be viewed as a cause, W"" 
in another, appear to be an effect. At an age, when from 
great changes in the social state, and from the multip hey 
and variety of passing events, an individual is more involve 
and interested thereby in a single day, than his are 
were perhaps in a year ,—in an age, when scarcely one individ 


| 


harbinger of an intellectual spring for a section of Israel, 
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is permitted to remain aloof, without 09 carried away by 
the tide of affairs;—in an age, when space being as it were re- 
duced in limits, the gain of time becomes enormous ;—in an 
age, when through the close contact into which the remotest 
quarters are rapidly brought, new ideas, new views, new 
interests, and consequently, new conflicts, with their con- 
comitant evils, start daily into existence,—the want of a me- 
dium, an expositor of these views, and of the parties which 
they create, must necessarily become more deeply felt than ever. 
And this want alone, even had no other reasons concurred, 
would have been sufficient to create a powerful periodical press. 
But there are other reasons :—In former times, when the range 
of individual events was small, and the then present, insignifi- 
cant, the restless mind of man sought far and wide for objects 
of interest, and it was the occurrences of the past which ab- 
sorbed his chief attention. The slow but steady track of deep 
research, as afforded by elaborate works, was then his pursuit ; 
and it was then alike to the enquirer, whether the objects of 
his notice dated back 200 years, or 2000, But now, when the 
circle of events, involving either ourselves or those with whom 
we are in some way connected, is so much enlarged,—when the 
present, claiming its rights, engrosses almost wholly our atten- 
tion,—when the notions derived from the moment, are more 
conducive to our material welfare, than are those of the remote 
past,—the present also requires its organ,—a representative, on 
which the character of the times may be expressed, not as an 
~ elaborated painting, but as a self-wrought Daguerréotype,—a life- 
like portrait of the busy, the deeply moved, the motley, present. 
And what can so well produce this portrait as that press, 
which, owing its existence to the impulse of the moment, 1s the 
exponent of public opinion,  self-expressed, and is_ wisely 
regarded as the pulse of society, by which the statesman learns 
its state with respect to health; or,as the safety valve of 
that powerful state engine called public opinion, forewarning of 
explosion, or admonishing where the force or pressure is defi- 
client. 

By no means surprised, therefore, at the number and 


® influence of periodical publications, we are only astonished, 


that Israel has but so lately and so sparingly availed itself of 
this powerful agent. Israel, scattered over the surface of the 
Whole globe, but still constituting one whole, certainly needs 
a means of communication, more than any other section of 
mankind. Israel, entrusted with the discharge of higher 
duties, with the direction of higher interests, than any other 
class of men, requires certainly more than other nations, 
the assistance of powerful organs, in order to the fulfilment of 
those duties, to the protection of those interests. Israel, op- 
pressed and contemned here, unfettered and esteemed there, re- 
quires, where oppressed, powerful organs in order to give 
Vent to grievance and to seek redress; and where com- 
paratively free, an organ is requisite, in order to assist, to 
advise, or at least to comfort the oppressed brother. Israel, 


with its venerable institutions, its vast literature, and its internal 
relations, though for centuries sojourning amid the nations, Is 
yet but imperfectly known, or falsely interpreted. And yet, 
¢ What nation would gain more by being better known and 


@) “derstood than Israel? And by what means, better adapted 


to the end, could this be effected, than by the periodical press ? 
Israel, constantly calumniated and assailed, requires certainly 
more than any other section of the human family, a powerful 
efence, and a ready advocate. And can it really be imagined, 
that while the improved position in which the Jews of some 
countries find themselves, is not denied to be consequent upon 
® favorable turn which public opinion is taking in those 
“ountries,—and while it is indisputable, that public opinion 
ways declares against those who permit themselves to be 
charged without answering the accusation,—can it really be 
heats we ask, that in such cases, self-defence should be 

ought a labour of supererogation ?—Israel, destined for a 
rent futurity, a futurity as glorious as the past has been 
: Proachful—Israel, must be prepared for that future: and 
rtainly no better means for preparing our minds for what 
the od of our fathers will work among us, could be devised, 
an a Jewish press, in communication all over the globe. | 


“nee our satisfaction at the addition of these new links 
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to the chain; a satisfaction, justified by the mere fact of 
the publication of Jewish organs, irrespective of their presumed 
primary characteristics; for whatever these may be at their 
onset, we are quite sure that eventually they will find their 
fitting channel ;—even as the spring that has pierced its way 
through the rock, will, when burst into the light of day, work 
out at last a suitable bed in which to flow smoothly, how- 
ever little of blessing it may have spread at first. Our antici- 
pation of a beneficial influence for the Spanish paper, is still 
further increased, when we consider the place a the lan- 
guage in which the Gibraltar publication appears. Gibraltar, 
from its connection with England, enjoys the liberal institutions 
of this empire; and from its vicinity to Africa, and the constant 
intercourse of its inhabitants with the nations which skirt the 
Mediterranean, is well calculated to impart powerful impulses 
communicated through it from abroad, to those brethren who, 
as yet, have been less separated from us by a barrier of sea, 
than by one of language. On the northern coast of Africa, 
Egypt, and Syria, exist large masses of our co-rcligionists, whose 
principal language is still the Spanish; masses, which as yet 
have not at all partaken of those. movements which now agitate 
the European Jewish world; masses, which though more in 
want of that intellectualization and of that advocacy, which it is 
the proper function of the press to supply, have hitherto been 
almost unconscious of tlie powers of such an engine. Nay, we 
are enthusiastic enough to imagine, that a Spanish Jewish 
press may one day break through the barrier which now sepa- 
rates Syria from Hindostan, (through Persia); and the Jewish 
press thus brought to meet once more on British ground, 
may so complete the chain, the galvanic chain, through which 
the Almighty, at His own time, may elicit that spark which will 
rekindle the fire of inspiration in the hearts of His people; and 
thus bring about those happy events, long foretold by our 
prophets, and every day more eagerly expected by the religious 
of all creeds based on our scriptures. 

Having now stated our views on the Jewish press at large, 
we would give a friendly advice to our fellow labourer at the 
portals of the European continent. Let him not be discouraged, 
should he at first not meet with that support which the good 
cause deserves. His project is well timed ; and whatever is 
timely, must ultimately succeed. The undertaking may at first 
be received with coolness, where warmth was expected; may 
be sneered at, where support was relied upon; may even be 
covertly opposed, where it was anticipated to command forbear- 
ance and respect ;—but these difficulties will certainly prove 
but temporary, and must, by degrees, give ws to sounder 
views, to the recognition of its seasonableness, and of the great 
advantages which must eventually result. We venture the 
more confidently to offer this advice because,—it has the 
warrant of our own experience. 3 

On our co-religionists, and particularly on the Sphardim, 
we would urge the necessity of Hy 3 an undertaking so 
likely to benefit thousands of our brethren. We would say 
to our European brethren,—consider the portion of Israel 
settled in the above mentioned countries, as younger brethren, 
as minors who expect education and protection at your hands ;— 
and be mindful of the divine injunction, (Deut. xv. 8.)—to extend 
aid to your brother, with an open hand, according to his need, 
in that which he wanteth, | 


THE SCOTCH CHURCH AND THE JEWS. 


We have already noticed the appearance of this new com- 

etitor in the field. Another Conversion Society has absolutely 
ae organized ;—let us hope that they will take warning by 
their predecessors, and neither set up decoys nor cages for 
infants, dupes, and purchaseable stragglers from the camp of 
Israel. Would they but act in accordance with the following 
admissions of one of the most eloquent ministers of their 
church, we might entertain some hope of their favoring, rather 
than vainly (if not impiously) seeking to countervail, the distinct 
and peculiar destinies of our race. 


The present position of the Jews is perhaps the chief sign of the times 
in which we live. Their very beingis a miracle. Like their Bush on 
Mount Horeb, they have survived amid the burning flames of incessant 
persecution. The names of Athenian, Roman, Theban, Spartan, live in 
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the records of the past only, their existence is registered on their tomb- 
stones; but the Jew walks every street, dwells in every capital, transacts 
this world’s business on every exchange, and relieves the monotony of 
the nations by his presence. ‘They are reft indeed of the Urim and Thum- 
mim, the mitre, and the glory on the altar, and the overshadowing cheru- 
bim; but they themselves remain distinct, and incapable of amalgamation 
with the tribes and kindred of the earth. Like streams from some remote 
fountain whose waters are of strange and characteristic flavour, they have 
rolled along the successive centuries of time without blending with cotem- 
poraneous or even opposing floods. The Jewish nation is at this day the 
most striking seal of the truth of the sacred oracles. There is no account- 
ing for their perpetuated isolation, their depressed but indestructible exis- 
tence, on any principles save those revealed in the word of God. They 
have been sprinkled like millions of globules of quicksilver over the 
length and breadth of the world, every drop reflecting bright beams upon 
the past, and mirroring forth the morning of a glorious future. 
Avarice, prejudice, superstition, have all in turn expended their violence 


upon them; they have been arbitrarily charged with monstrous crimes as 


pretexts for plundering them. No means have been deemed too base, if 
my served to enrich the Gentile at the expense of the Jew. During the 
middle ages they were proscribed the ordinary streets and dwelling places 
of the Gentiles—assigned distinct municipal localities, treated as a mean 
and ignoble caste, deprived of civil rights, massacred in popular outbursts, 
by decrees of councils, and by royal rescripts. They were occasionally 
baptized by force: the bribe, the faggot, the prison—all were made to 
bear on their conversion, or extinction—and all have failed. There are 
still left upwards of three millions of Jews waiting for the Messiah. How 
is this? Geography, arms, politics, do not explain the mystery of their 
existence ; time, climate, customs, do not unravel it. They are found 
under the regime of every dynasty,—sharing the protection of just laws, 
and enduring the proscription of cruel ones,—using every tongue, and 
living in every latitude. The snows of Lapland chill them, and the suns 
of Africa scorch them, They drink of the Tiber and the Thames, the 
Jordan and the Mississippi. The wreck of Israel still stands in sublime 
misery. . . 


The race is a perpetual miracle, the reluctant and living Amen to the 
truth of the promises and predictions of God. * e ¢ 


* %* * Ido not expect the Jews to be converted piecemeal, 


« * * TI believe they will be converted in a day, and as a 


nation.” * * * from ‘‘ A sermon for the Times,” by Rev. 
John Cumming, A. M. 


‘MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Comparative Morality.—There has recently been a dispute 
in Lancashire, concerning the comparative morality of Chureh- 
men and Dissenters, as deducible from the religious professions 
of the county prisoners. Statistical returns have haa pub- 
lished in elucidation of the subject; and one feature presented 
by these returns is a characteristic one, highly. creditable to 
the Jews. Be the victory to which party it may, in the con- 
test between Churchmen and Dissenters, it stands recorded 
that out of 3,211 prisoners, oxe only is a Jew; and perhaps if 
even that single case were enquired into, it might turn out 
to be that of some poor wretch found hawking without: a 
license. | 

Since the above was written, we are favoured with the sight 
of a letter from the Chaplain of the county jail. He says:— 


' “there is no mention made of any prisoner of that persuasion in the 
_ report for /ast year, so that I am induced to belie 


' ve that my report for 
the preceding year, has fallen into the hands of the Editor: . . there 


is a Jew named in that; * * * ® he was tried at the Liverpool 
assizes, (and I am happy to add acquitted.) * * #* [| ought perhaps 
to add, that there is also mention made in the same report of a Prussian 
Jew, a native of Dantzic, who was sent two or three times from the 
borough of Liverpool, committed under the Vagrant act.” 


The Morning Chronicle and the Jews.—The following passage 
appeared in a leading article of the Chronicle, on the Ist instant: 
no Sir Robert Peel considered it necessary to disclaim all 
_ Improper or corrupt motives, by the voluntary, the unusual, 

and the solemn adjuration of ‘so help me God.’ ” In ad- 
ministering a severe rebuke to the Minister, for being betrayed 
into such “‘ passionate earnestness,” the Editor presumes to 
class Jews, with horse jockeys intent on cheating, as the only 
classes who do not reverently regard so solemna phrase! We 
have more than once had occasion to animadvert upon such 


thoughtless, but injurious, strokes of the editorial pen, in- 
volving so much more of aspersion a 


A gainst our people, than the 
writers either designed to convey, or are he to justify. 


It was some consolation under the circumstances, to observe in 


_ the columns of the same journal, on the morning immediately 
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following, aremonstrance from the pen of Mr. David Salomone, 


accompanied by evidence that its justice has been 
acknowledged. The following 1s an extract from 
letter :— 

“ T have no desire to be over sensitive, but I should indeed be insensible jf 
I did not express indignation at the gratuitous insult this assertion offers 
to the large body of respectable individuals, professing the Jewish religioy 
* * * Under existing circumstances, where they (the Jews at large) 
may challenge comparison with any other portion of their fellow subject, 
in integrity and moral conduct, such language is most reprehensible 
Surely you do not wish to maint un by-gone calumnies, or to feed religions 
prejudices, when the only object is to round a period rather than to assert 
afact. © 

The Editor appended by way of note. _ 

“It was certainly not intended to convey an imputation upon a whol. 
class, amongst whom we have the happiness to know many persons of the 
very highest character. The expression being too frequently heard in the 
mouths of the lowest classes of those of whom we spoke, we used th 
phrase without supposing that any one would have included the who}: 
body of Jews under one class, any more than the whole body of Christiays 
under the other.”’—Ed. M. C. 


We will not weigh the sufficiency of the excuse thus offered; 
it is enough that a powerful public writer will be self admon. 
ished against a committal of the like injustice in future: and 
while we record with thanks the good service done by .\/r. 
Salomon’s ready championship, it would not be unprofitable to 
enquire, whether “‘ the lowest classes” do, in truth, irreverently 
use the name of the Almighty ; and, if so, whether duty on the 
one hand, and expediency on the other, could suggest some 
mode of elevating the religious and moral standard of those 
classes ? 

The Factories-Education Bill.—We grieve to see the extent 
of incompatibility which has been developed by various Chris. 
tian sects, in reference to the Government plan recently pro. 
posed in the House of Commons, as an instalment of that 
National Education so imperiously called for. In so far as the 
Bill might affect members of our own confession, we hear that 
the Board of Deputies has been on the alert, and we do not find 
occasion to canvass the general question here. Still, as lookers 
on of the melée, we cannot help being struck with the truth of 
an axiom to which we have before called the attention of our 
own public men.—In religious agitation, the faintest shades ot 
difference will serve to produce the most stubborn inflexibility 

Dispassionate as we (not being Christians) necessarily are, on 
all points of their doctrinal disagreement, it would have appeared 
by no means a difficult course, to devise a scheme combining all 
the points of common agreement which do in truth exist, and pro- 
viding prospectively, for that further extent of concurrence whic) 
might reasonably be expected to result from an honest working 
of the plan. That is to say, if we, as Jews, had to arbitrate or 
compromise for the conflicting parties, it would be easy to detine 
general rules, to which all ought to concede, in consideration 0! 
the great end to be attained, and looking at the awful conse- 
quences to every religious object, of every denomination, if 10 
system at all be concluded upon. It is true, the arrogant a 
sumption of the ultra party in the Anglican church 1s unsctt- 
pulous and dangerous, but its very ultraism serves for its ow! 
defeat ;—witness the following extract from the speech o! Su 
James Graham, (the Minister having charge of the Bill) during 
the sitting of the Ist May. It was elicited by Sir Robert 
Inglis, the organ of the would-be Jews’ Converting Society, a" 
the exponent of those who, on like principle, would resort to a0} 
and every expedient, for converting also the members of al 
other Christian denominations to the dogmas of the Anglican 
church. We record the fair principle laid down by the 
Minister, for future reference in need. 


“The terms ‘teaching and reading the scriptures’ were intended 
mean and to be used in exactly the same sense as the British and Aa @ 
School Society used them. It was the duty of the master to see that < 
pupil not only learned words, but acquired ideas; the rule, therefore, : 
be that the master must not be a commentator, but an expositor * ‘ber! 
The master, in explaining a passage of Scripture, was not to be at li wT 
to give it a doctrinal explanation, his duty being merely that of an ox? ge 
tor, laying before his pupils the true and obvious meaning of the oe 
taking care not to accompany it with any comments favorable or 4 ™ 
to the doctrines of any particular church or sect.” 


Christian Opinions of the Anglo-Jewish Press.—A recently 
published religious an article on Jewish affair 
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to which we may find occasion to make a more direct reference, 
contains the following passages.— After a complimentary allu- 
sion to the originator and proprietor of this journal, which 
must necessarily be passed by, the writer says— 


“ He has prevailed to establish a free, outspoken, independent Jewisn 
Press in England. Every Church, every sect, every party, even down 
to the atrocious miscreants who disseminate Socialism itself, has its own 
portion of this mightiest of all earthly engines; Israel alone stood silent, 
where all other bodies publicly spoke, each by their peculiar organ. 
Israel might be attacked from every quarter, but could not repel the 
assailants: Israel might be calumniated, but had no means of flinging 
back the aspersion, save by the reluctant or the well-paid concession of 
eome corner in a Gentile periodical. The state of things no longer exists : 
the Jews have their Newspaper, as exclusively their own as can well be 
imagined: and that they are not slow to speak their minds upon all points 
connected with themselves, no reader of the Voice of Jacob will deny. 
In truth, Jacob, as it is predicted, rouses himself as a lion; and if he does 
sometimes roar a little against his friends, who can marvel at it? His 
portion has so long, alas! been like that of his kinsman Ishmael, every 
man’s hand has so long been against him, that no marvel if his hand also 
was against every man. It is not so: he too “ dwells in the presence of 
his brethren” despite the enmity of Satan and of all his hosts; but not in 
strife; it is in peace, in quietness, and in a patient waiting for better days,” 


Western Institution for Educating, Clothing, and Apprenti- 
cing Indigent Jewish Boys.—Not having been able to accept 
the invitation of the officers of this charity, we are indebted to 
a friend for the following particulars of the formal opening of 
the new school in Greek Street, Soho, on Sunday, 30th ult. 
The premises are spacious, with a good elevation, and well 
ventilated. The attendance was large, and comprised a con- 
siderable number of ladies. The proceedings opened with the 
reading of prayers by the Rev. Mr. Henry, Reader of the 

: Western Synagogue, assisted by an efficient choir, and instru- 
4 mental accompaniments. After prayers, AJr. Henry read an 
: impressive lecture suited to the occasion, which had the effect 
of drawing liberal contributions to the charity. Among the 
donors, a listof whom was read by Mr. Kisch, the Secretary, 
were those liberal patrons of our various charities, the Baroness 
Rothschild and her sons, (ten guineas each); the whole amount 
collected was about £150. ‘The prayer for Her Majesty and 
the royal family having been read, the meeting broke up highly 
=e with the whole proceedings ; and (says our correspon- 
ent) “it is only for this institution to be better known, to be 
better supported.” — 
Burial of His late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex.— 
The morning of the 4th May, on which the mortal remains of this 
lamented Sov amie were consigned to the earth, was marked, 
in the metropolis, by the closing of places of business ; and by 
none more strictly than by the Jews. Among those honored 
with the private friendship of the deceased, and who, in con- 
sequence, attended the funeral by invitation, were Sir Moses 
Montefiore, Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Baron Rothschild, and 
David Salomons, Esq. At all the synagogues, a very im- 
pressive service, including a prayer for the peace of the 
departed soul, (composed by their respective ecclesiastical 
functionaries) ,* was solemnly performed immediately after the 
g usual afternoon service. The ark and reading desk of each 
; Synagogue were covered with either black cloth or velvet. 
The attendance was decidedly most numerous at the Sphardim 
Synagogue, in Bevis Marks ; probably in consequence of the 
announcement that Dr. Loewe, Oriental Linguist to His late 
Royal Highness, was to preach a funeral sermon. ‘The text 
chosen by the learned Doctor was; Psal. exix. 55. m2? 
ow remembered thy name in the 
night, O Lorn, and I observed thy laws.” By the ‘‘ night” was 
| represented our bereavement; and the mourners were exhorted 
to find their consolation in the sacred scriptures. The portion 
for the week (o(wi7p) was alluded to, with its ordinances to 
holy unto God, and not to disfigure ourselves for the dead. 


of these ordinances, and the character of the deceased was 
tak upon, in its relation to future beatitude. ‘The heavy 
Oss sustained by our nation was lamented, ard evidently felt, 


pe Had there been but one form for all syuagogues, as would appear 
~ ent, and consistent with the usage of our Gentile neighbours on 


occasions, we should have been able to transfer it to our columns. 


Similar 
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Count Chotek, Governor of Bohemia.—This high functionary 


n existence beyond the grave, was deduced from the nature | 


by the preacher. The sympathy entertained by the departed 
Prince with our institutions, both spiritual and charitable, was 
demonstrated ;—the one, by his regular daily study of some 
portion of our holy Torah, (in the Hebrew) not as a self im- 
ews task, but as a delight and a solace ;*—the other, by 
1S Open exultation when he had made a successful appeal at 
the anniversary festivals of the Jews’ Hospital. The sermon 
was concluded by the declaration, with much good taste and 
feeling, that the monument the Jews would set up to the 
memory of such a friend, should not be perishable marble, 
but an imperishable record on the tablet of their affections, to 
be transmitted by parents to their posterity, and to be exhorta- 
tory of an imitation of his efforts to promote moral and intellec- 
tual advancement.—We hear that the sermon is to be printed. 

Jews’ Infant School.—YVhis deservedly popular institution, 
as will be perceived by the advertisement, is to have a benefit 
on Wednesday next, at the Haymarket theatre. The bill of fare 
is a choice one, but it is hoped that many will take tickets in 
recognition of the claims of this one of the most effective agents 
in the improvement of our poorer classes. 


Bristol, 26 April, 5603.—Under this date, “J. L.” (a sub- 
scriber) gives a pleasing report of a discourse by the Rev. 4- 
IL. Green, on the last night of Passover, on the text, Jerem. 1. 
2. 3,—applied to the divine mercy of Israel's redemption from 
Egypt. Our correspondent makes some just remarks on the 
general destitution of spiritual teaching, and hopes that our 
notice of Mr. Green's success will induce others to follow his 
example. 

The Memoir of the late Duke of Sussex, \s in preparation. 
We invite the contribution of further materials. 


thanksgiving for her Majesty's safe de- 
livery, was offered up in all the Synagogues on Sabbath, 29th 
ult. The form was appropriate; and, as it. has already been 
generally circulated, it is not necessary to republish it in our 
columns. A Masonic form of service was delivered at the 
lodges of Joppa and Israel, on the day of the funeral of the late 
Duke of Sussex, Grand Master of the United Grand Lodges of 
England. We have been favored with a copy of the service, 
as appropriately arranged for the occasion by Mr. 8S. M. Lazarus. 
Mr. Lyon delivered a funeral oration. 

Jews’ Orphan Asylum.--The Ball in aid of the funds of 
this charity, was postponed from the 2nd inst., in consequence 
of the death of the Duke of Sussex, to the 16th inst., (Tuesday 
next.) We learn with great gratification, that if the result 
prove favorable, this institution is to be united to the two 
other Orphan Charities. Our strong opinions on the expe- 
diency of consolidating kindred institutions have often been 
expressed ; let us hope that those who entertain like views will 
make extra exertions on this occasion, and so secure a-desirable 
measure. We hear that 22. Hirsch Lehren has arrived in 
London, from Amsterdam; the object of his visit is presumed to 
be connected with the opposition, prevailing on the continent, 
to his administration of the Palestine relief fund. We have 
more than once alluded to this important subject; the last ex- 
pression of our opinion will be found in No, 44, p. 149. 


and real friend of Israel, (vide No. 42, p. 134.) has just arrived | 
in London, accompanied by his family. We hope that the | 
opportunity will not be lost for expressing our sense of the dis- 
tinguished liberality of a nobleman, whose rank and talent ex- 
ercise so important an influence in the Austrian empire. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Jenish Hospital for Jerusalem.—We have high gratifi- © 
cation in announcing, that the Barons de Rothschild, Freres, 
have offered 100,000 frances for this hallowed purpose. The list ot 
our Contemporary, Dr. Philippsohn, (the projector of the un- 


* The Doctor said also, that no apostate from his creed, was ever per- 
mitted to approach his Royal Highness. 
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dertaking) already amounts to nearly £5,000 ; and he hopes to : 
collect £1 5,000! This is cheering indeed ;—we can only an- 
nounce this, the substance of the communication, at the late 
period at which it has reached us. 


Jerusalem.—We grieve to learn, that the mail just arrived 
has brought intelligence that Bishop Alexander, and his col- 
leagues of the London mission, have dared to desecrate the 
tombs of our pious ancestry on the Mount of Olives, by tearing 
up the head stones; they are even said to have placed crosses 
there! Not even the tomb of the holy Prophet Zechariah has 
escaped, though all ages have hitherto spared it. They are also 
charged with having obtained possession of a court in the 
Jewish quarter, by bidding for it over the heads of its occu- 
pants, whom they have since then turned adrift. Three poor 
men, of indifferent characters, are said to have been tempted to 
desert to their protection, ‘stealing away secretly from the 
‘houses of their wives with all their property, leaving them 
destitute, even of the inheritance of their fathers. They are 
‘‘now worse off than widows, for they have not been able to 
‘‘ obtain even the letters of divorce prescribed by the law.”’ 

This is a brief outline of what is attributed to the Jerusalem 
bishoprick. Can these, indeed, be the legitimate tactics of a 
Christian Society? Is this the policy which is to win the 
respect and confidence of Jews throughout the world ?—With 
the desire to canvass these reports more calmly than our first 
impulse warrants, we defer further comment to a future number. 


Beyrout.—We hear the names of Sir Moses and Lady 
Montefiore associated with another benevolent object in Syria, 
—the building of a Khan for poor Jewish travellers, to which 
they have contributed. Dr. Frankel, the physician, employed 
by Sir Moses, had arrived at Beyrout, and left for Jaffa, on his 
route to Jerusalem, in order to open a dispensary there. 

The comet had been seen in the. Holy land. 


Posen.— They write from Posen, under date 22 ult. that 
a proposition was made at one of the last sittings of the Diet, to 
grant civil rights to the Jews; but that, the session being nearly 
over, the consideration of the measure had been postponed till 
the next convocation of the assembly.”— Times, 2nd May. 


Modifications of the Liturgy.—The Chief Rabbi of Dresden, 
Dr. Z. Frankel, has introduced the following modifications in 
the daily prayers. The blessing commencing— 


nn Ss is to be read thus:—an 5x 


(repeated on Mondays and Thursdays, )the phrase 
AD) Mn, is to be changed to yas $9 Ayan $x 
the phrase commencing AN) is to be read thus : 


—and finally, in the passage commencing yown 


the expression dx) is to be used instead of 
WD as heretofore. 


A singular controversy has recently agitated the congrega- 
tion of Prague. The harvest of last year, in Bohemia, was. b 
no means an abundant one, in consequence of which, potatoes, 
the common food of the poorer inhabitants of that country, 
have been unusually dear. .The question had therefore been 
started anew—whether the Beth-Din would not allow the 
eating of rice and peas during Passover; a relaxation whereby 
the sufferings of the needy, (rendered, by the rise in the price of 
all kinds of edibles lawful to the Israelite during the festival, 
still less able to obtain an adequate supply,) would be much 
alleviated. The question became still more important in con- 
sequence of a charitable individual having offered 600 pounds 
of rice to be distributed among the poor, in case they could be 
allowed to use it. 
Messrs. Itappaport and 


eund, two of the Dayanim, are said 


to be willing to permit its use; the third Dayan being | f 
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averse to it. The point was undecided at the date of the com. 


Relying upon several reat authorities, | h 


munication. 
Jews in Palestine—We are indebted to Mr. Solomon of 
Amsterdam for the substance of a communication made } 
Mr. Chasseaud, (American Consul for Syria and Palestine, anj 
Prussian Vice Consul for Beyrout,) to Mr. Hirsch Lehpey 
The incident to which it refers, occurred so far back as Decem. 
ber last, and consists in an exposure of the diabolical forger of 
a letter addressed to Ramleh, accusing the Jews of Jerusalem 
of having illused and caused the death of a young man of the 
former place. His father, having hastened to the holy city a 
the news, met the supposed victim in the street, in health ang 
spirits. The Consul urged the Pacha to order the apprehension 
of the forger of the calumny, but it was found that he had fled 
into the desert. ‘The Rabbi of Jaffa, is said to have treated the 
matter with indifference ; and as we have not been able to glean 
any corroborative information from others, having correspon. 


dents in Palestine and Syria, we infer that the incident had not 


occasioned much excitement, or threatened the danger which 
Mr. Lehren’s informant appears to have apprehended. 


MisceLLANEA.—In Odessa, there are now 10,775 Jews,—— 
To the Paris collection in aid of the sufferers at Gaudaloupe, 
the house of Rothschild has contributed ten thousand francs. —— 
The King of Holland has conferred the order of the Eichen 
Krone (Crown of Oak) on Af. 4. Berlin, the composer at Am. 
sterdam,—the Gentleman is a Jew. 


DISSERTATION ON THE PORTION 4% 
LEVITICUS XXI. 


This portion may be divided into two distinct parts ; the first 
treating of the priests and their duties; the second giving an 
account of the festivals observable throughout the year. No 
one can doubt but that God, having given his people a religion 
every way calculated to awaken devotion and love, should also 
be anxious that the individuals who were to minister to this 
faith, should be possessed of a proper degree of sanctity and 
respect ;.should be, as it were, separated from the great body 
of their flock by peculiarities, which might tend to give them 
an importance corresponding to the functions they had to dis- 
charge, Viewed in this light, the institutions concerning the 
priesthood, and the restrictions placed on it, contained in this 
section, will be regarded as necessary barriers to preserve the 
sanctity of the office inviolate. And, indeed, when we con- 
sider the duties incumbent on a man who is to minister to God 
in behalf of his fellow-creatures, when we reflect that accord- 
ing to the favor with which his supplications are regarded, his 
congregation will be properly represented, we cannot doubt 
that such a man should be more carefully enclosed within the 
boundaries of virtue and morality than others. He is the 
object to which many will have to look up for example; he is 
the centre on which all the religious movements of his flock 
must turn; on his efforts denaiial their amelioration, on his 
inertness their retrogression ; and. it is therefore requisite, thata 
certain line of conduct should be marked out for him, in order 
not only that want of information may not be pleaded as an 
excuse for want of energy, but that the exertions may be call 
forth and the proper direction given to them. This will apply 
to the priesthood of all nations, but to that of the Jews 
more especially. In the first place, their constitution was 4 
theocracy, retaining even when it became monarchical, much 
of its original character, (so long at least as respect for God's 
law preserved their kings from becoming tyrants); and in such 
a government, the influence exercised by a priest, and his power 
to work good or evil, are considerably augmented. And, 
the second place, now that, in our dispersion we are restrict 
from partaking more of the benefits afforded by the wise legis- 
lation of those among whom we happen to dwell, than 3s 
consistent with the discharge of our primary duties as Israelites, 
——now are we even more than any nation dependent on 0U 
religious guides and functionaries for the character of our po!- 
tion generally; inasmuch that the world’s attention is n0¥ 
appily becoming less directed to the Jews as an exclusive 
class, politically considered, than as a peculiar order of ves! 


unctionaries, in a religious point of view. Hence it is, 
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our religious guides must necessarily resume that influential 

osition always — to properly constituted authority, and, 
consequently, according as their conduct and character shall 
command respect, or call for condemnation, so shall we be 
received, so shall we be looked upon. | 

In past ages, when intolerance, hot for persecution, fabri- 
cated accusations against Judaism; when its unnatural offspring, 
like another parricide, thirsted for the blood of its parent, the 
first cry was ever against the priesthood—they, it was said, 
fostered the evil spirit which was imputed to their flocks— 
they taught doctrines subversive of order and charity. Even in 
our own days, such accusations have not been wanting. It is, 
therefore, now essential, that the representatives of our priest- 
hood should be men calculated not only to ensure respect in 
the eyes of their congregations by the zealous discharge of their 
own duties, and by the due maintenance of propriety in others, 
but that they should be armed with weapons to ward off 
the blows aimed at their creed ;—they should not be unwilling 
to grapple with assailants, who will be as chaff before the wind, 
when the Lion of Judah, once more aroused, shall reassure the 
faint hearted with confidence, and rally every Israelite in the 
ranks of our holy faith. 

The second part of the section, referring to the festivals we 
are bound to observe, is not so unconnected with that on which 
we have just descanted as it may at first sight appear. After 
having laid down every regulation requisite for producing a 
priesthood worthy of Him, the Almighty proceeds to dwell on 
some of the duties they would be required to perform, com- 
mencing with those which relate to divine worship. On the 
nature. of the festivals, we shall not now dwell; their high 
character is by every one recognized as connected with the 
history of the past and the glorious hopes of the tuture. 
To no subject could the attention of the priest be more fitly 
called, than to the observance of these, which are among the 
most national of our precepts, and we need not, therefore, be 
surprised at finding the institutions of the festivals once more 
detailed here. Nor should we fail to become impressed by the 
words with which God has introduced these institutions, calling 
them ‘‘ holy convocations,” but endeavour so to observe them, 
as that they may be still worthy of being apostrophized by the 
Lord, with the words “‘ these are my festivals.” A. 


Improving state of Christian feeling towards the Jems. 

It has recently been our task to call attention to the opinions 
of the Rev. Rector of Molesworth, (Mr. Oxlee,)* on the conver- 
sion system; it now gives us pleasure to quote the following re- 
marks by one of the most pious and popular writerst of that sex, 
whose influence, always powerful in works of piety and peace, 
cannot be suitably employed in the godless work of enticing 
Israelites to abjure the covenant of their fathers. Such reason- 
ing as we are about to quote, and propounded too from such 
4 quarter, will, when fully developed, go far to win the confi- 
dence of our people, and to check that baneful system of tamper- 
ing with the venial or the straggling from our ranks, which the 
Zealous Jew is wont to regard with some such feeling, as that 
under which the holy prophet invoked the curse recorded in 

crem. xx, 10, 12,—After deprecating the censure of those of 
her Gentile brethren, who regard her honestly stated opinions 
as a little too Judaizing,”—she says :—‘‘ it is not a good 
. Phrase, seeing that we do not propose to Judaize the Gen- 
_ ules; we only protest against the erroneous plan of Genti- 
i izing the Jews.”’—This is an expressive and suitable protest ; 
may He account it to her as righteousness.” 
€ compares the effects of the existing conversion system, 
4s applied to the Heathen and to the Jew, and shews how that 
‘System is designed to extinguish that peculiarity which the 
; lmighty instituted for our race, and ordained for perpetuity. 
the.” € consciousness of her strength and scriptural truth, on 
's point, she aims at a high quarry, as witness :— | 
" There are some things peculiar to the Jewish economy which we do not 


Mn ae to have been abrogated, or that they will be abrogated so long as 
sti 8 a nation; and that will be as long as the ordinances of day and 


hlet; in Nos. 43. 44. and 45. 
ady’s Magazine, in that publication 


* Vide review of his pam 
t The Edi 
for Mis eg of the Christian 
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might endure. Circumcision is one, and a principal one of these things : 
the fringed garment is another. By what authority does the baptized 
Jew withhold from his infant son the seal of the national covenant—that 
lease, or rather deed of gift, in virtue of which he claims his portion in the 
land of Judea? The Bishop of Jerusalem can bear us witness that, 
however unsuccessfully, we pressed this matter on his attention before he 
set out on his return: and we have searched the New Testament for some 
proof of its abrogation, until we are doubly sure that it remained in full 
force in the Hebrew church so long as the Apostles taught and wrote. In 
these, and Similar matters, the ordained observance of signal deliverances, 
and peculiar mercies vouchsafed by the Lord their God, we would stand 
by and rejoice while Israel kept them holy, instead of making their dis- 
continuance a badge of Christianity.”’ 


The arguments which follow, are for Christians exclusively, 
and them we refer to the whole article. As for us, our creed, 
while it declares “ faith” to be essential, does not so lightly 
construe the merit of obedience, dutiful observance, &c.,—the 
necessary fruits of faith, and commonly styled “ works.” That 
point is, however, incidental :—but revenous to the unfaith- 
ful Bishop of Jerusalem:—will he shew either the ability or 
the moral courage to answer the challenge of a woman, armed 
strong in honesty ?—Nons verrons. — 


REVIEW. 
The Cheap Jewish Library.—No. 10. ‘ Lina or the Old 
Clothesman,” part 3; 2d.—No. 11. ‘* Caleb Asher;” 3d. 


We have recéived the above named, being the most recent 


of these publications. The accumulating demands upon our 


space, preclude our treating them at the length which impar- 
tiality would require. 
OUR LETTER BOX, 

‘* Government of the Jewish Nation.’—Under this title, we 
extract the following from a letter signed 7wy 


Without commenting in any way on the series of Resolutions passed 
lately at the Conference; a common sense suggestion may not perhaps be 
thrown away at the present juncture. As nothing definitive may be yer 
said to be dune, (1 shall be guarded in my language,) would it be amiss tu 
suggest, as a first, a primary, and most important step, that conscntancous 
with the establishment of a chief Rabbi, to which assent generally has 
been given, our congregations be further solicited to concur in the estab- 
lishment of a central bureau, under a public secretary, represeuting the 
British section of the Jewish nation? The object being, that one, under 
proper control, might look after the laical, as the other after the religious 
requirements of our body. It would be worthy of the high standing of 
the British Jews, to take the initiative in the appointment of public 
servants (who might very properly be designated as sectional secretaries. ) 
The example, there is little doubt, would be followed up on the continent ; 
and it would greatly tend to facilitate the constituting of a central govern- 
ment for the Jewish nation. The system would further be a guard against 
the evils of Kabbinical domination, the mischievous tendency of which, 
when without check or control, requires not to be dwelt upon. One other 
suggestion I will make, as it is not reasonable that a congregation with an 
income, say of £7,000 per annum, should contribute £500 a year; and 
another with £4000, only £100 per year; I would suggest, and it would 
cut the Gordian knot of many difficulties, that the contributions of all 
assentiug congregations, and consequently. their votes and influence, 
should, pari passu, be equal; that is, that they should all give one same 
fixed per centage on their congregational income. Six per cent. on 
these incomes, if they are found to amount to £30,000, would provide 
£1,800 per annum, which would be ample for all that is required, 
allowing £600 for secular, and £1200 for religious purposes. 


*‘ Decline of our Nation in this Kingdom.”—* A,” (not our 
ordinary collaborateur) contends, that though the Jews, per- 
sonally, are rising in ‘public esteem, they are daily more and 
more disregarding their religious obligations; and, therefore, | 
declining. He fears for the barriers which protect our sacred 
institutions; and he suggests, as a remedy, a better instruction 
of our youth in the scriptures, and the delivery of appropriate 
lectures in all the Synagogues, every sabbath, whereby the law 
might be ably expounded.—(We have not room for more than 
this digest of his letter.—Ep.) 


Mechanics’ Institution, Southampton Buildings.—The para- 
graph under this title, in our last number, has drawn a defence 
of the management of this excellent institution, from a Jewish 
member of the committee, which we have great pleasure in 
publishing. The whole letter, long as it is, was prepared for 
publication ; and nothing but the inability to find room for it, 
and the desire not to defer the justification another fortnight, 


| could have induced us to substitute any curtailment of it. 
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It appears, that parts of the building are unoccupied during 
certain evenings of the week, when it is the custom to let them, 
in order to derive an income from the rental. The power of 
letting is, for convenience, vested in the hands of the Secretary 


and Librarian. ‘To the latter, Hyam Isaacs made application; 


and he, knowing that the theatre had on various occasions been 
let to ““Churchmen, Dissenters, Quakers, and Socialists,” ac- 
cepted the man as a tenant for one night, receiving the amount 
of rent, in advance, for what was represented as a ‘lecture on 
our customs and ceremonies.” Our correspondent assures us 
that:— 

The first notice the committee had of its being let, was from the public 
announcement. Nothing could be more unjust than to accuse this insti- 
tution of a disposition to treat our brethren with disrespect. Such an 
attempt on the part of any one in the Institution, would be scouted with 
indignation. I say this confidently, fot 1 have watched ils members with 
a sensitive feeling, and I can solemnly affirm, that never in my hearing, or 
to my knowledge, has a seutence been uttered, nor has a circumstance 
transpired, that would have caused the slightest feeling of offence or pain 
to any of our people. This I declare from an experience extending over 
many years. On the part of the Librarian, I believe that he let the 
theatre thoughtlessly, but with no idea of offence; the only party who 
could be blamed is the Librarian, and as fur as intention is concerned he 
is blameless. It should be remarked, that the laws of the Institution 
stringently exclude theological subjects. 

This justification-is every way complete, “‘as far as intention 
is concerned ;” and as *‘ thoughtlessness”” is admitted, we are 
quite sure that the original complainant, as well as every one else, 
will be satisfied with the circumspection that is likely to be 
exercised in future. The immediate writer of these remarks, 
having also had the privilege of assisting in the direction of an 
important Mechanics’ Institution, knows the necessity of making 
some distinction between the usage of an unscrupulous private 
landlord, and the jealously watched management of a popular 
educational association. It is needless therefore to discuss the 
relative duties of landlord and tenant, either according to legal 
or conventional requirement. Our own interference 1 
question, though it may at first have somewhat angered our 
correspondent, became unavoidable when we were formally ap- 
pealed to. Good, alone, can result from it; and it moreover 
gives us the opportunity of recommending the Institution to the 


support of our readers. We grieve to learn, that so very few of 


our religious brethren are at present members; and though 
that may in part be attributable to the various other literary and 
scientific institutions to which we know many to be attached, 
we still think that sadly too few of us appreciate the advantages 
so economically afforded by the libraries, classes, and lectures, 
of such establishments, 

As to the mountebank, whose doings have led to these re- 
marks, we need not add a word to the following judicious 
reflections of our correspondent :— 

It was with no feeling allied to pleasure that I first saw the notice of the 
lecture (the day prior to its taking place) but I treated it with the con- 
tempt I considered it merited; fur the history of Charlatanism throughout 
Europe, has shown us, that that species of imposture has been the most 
successful which has had the most attention drawn in opposition to it. 
The position of an apostate who seeks to derive a pecuniary advantage 
from ridiculing the creed of his fathers, must be, in the minds of all true 


religionists, so thoroughly contemptible, that 1 feared but little either from 
his spleen or his distorted statements, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Liverpool Friend,—who obliges us with a report of that 
congregation, and a digest of the funeral sermon read on the 4th 
inst., by the Rev. D. M. Isaacs,—is unfortunately too late for this 
number. 

** Heyermans, Secretary of the principal Synagogue of Rot- 
terdam.”—The file of Dutch Ered. the relict fund, 
is received, but could not be looked over in time for this 
number. | 

mwn—The demands upon our space do not permit us to 
answer our correspondent’s last enquiries, through our columns. 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING FORTNIGHT. 


Sabb. 13th May 13th Iyar 28thof Portion, 
Tuesd. 16 “ 16 31 myn 
Thurs. 18 “ 18 33 ab 

Sabb. 20 20 35 
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in this 


Portion, 


At a Meeting of the London Committee of Deputies of British Jews, hejg at the 
residence of the President, Grosvenor Gate, Park-lane, on Monday Evening, the 
8th May, 5603—1843. 


IR MOSES MONTEFIORE, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


Resolved unanimonsly— That this Board deems that it is peculiarly Called 
upon to express its deep regret for the loss which, in common with the whol 
nation it has sustained, by the death of His Royal Highness, the |ate Duke of 
Sussex. The memory of His Royal Highness, is enduringly endeared to the coun. 
try; his name is permanently assuciated with some of its noblest institutions. His 
Royal Highness was equally distinguished as the promoter of science and the arts 
as the zealous friend of poverty, and the eloquent advocate of philanthropy, i rl 
more particularly does this Board acknowledge with the sincerest gratitude, and the 
profoundest veneration for the memory of the illustrious deceased, that His Roya: 
Highness was universally beloved by the Lritish Jews, not only as having for 4 
long series of years patronized and fostered one of their most important charitabje 
establishments, but as having constantly manifested towards them the kindest feel. 
ings, and the warmest sympathy for their social and political welfare. 

MOSES MONTEFIOR E—President. 


M7ANTED a persevering Young Man, capable of taking 

the lead in an extensive Tailoring Establishment: fora person fully com. 

petent for the situation, a liberal salary with a commission, will be given. A eon. 

furtable home is provided for the accommodation of the young men. Apply, by 
letter only, to P. P, Box, 654, Post-office, Manchester. 


YOUNG LADY accustomed to Tuition, wishes to ep. 


3 gage herself as resident Governess, in a family where she would have two oy 
three pupils above the age of seven years, to whose moral and intellectual adyanev. 
ment she would be anxious to direct the strictest attention. She is fully competent. 
give instruction in the French and Italian languages ; Music, and the rudiments o: 
Hebrew. Satisfactory references can be obtained. Address by letter, / pre-paid 
to S. R., at Mr. Kerr’s, Bookseller, 32, Duke-street, Manchester Square. 


MAS HOUSE, GRAVESEND. Mrs. and the Misses 


Crawcour, in returning thanks for the liberal patronage with which the; 
have been honored, beg to apprize the Jewish public, that they continue to conduct 
their establishment on the same system, that has hitherto been found so conducive 
to the happiness and improvement of their pupils. School re-commences on the 
lith of May. 


ruxoO BE LET for three or four months of the summer 


season, a small furnished house, situated at the commencement of Stamford! 
Hill, Stoke Newington.—Terms moderate. Apply for the address, to the Printer 
of the Voice or Jacos, 27, Camomile-street. 


rp. PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. Young Ladies and 


Gentlemen liberally Boarded, with every domestic care and comfort, and 
carefully instructed in all the various branches of useful Hebrew and English litera- 
ture, by the Rev. Lewis Chapman, principal Reader, 41, Benacre-street, Pershore 
Road; one of the healthiest and pleasantest situations in Birmingham. Terms ?4 
Guineas perannum, N.bB.—French, German, Music and Dancing, professionally 
taught, on equally moderate terms. A quarters’ notice will be required prior to 


the removal of any pupil. 
EWS’ 
Her Majesty the QUEEN DOWAGER. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K, G. 
His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH, K. G. 


VICE PATRONESS. 
Lady Montefiore 
President—LAURENCE PHILLIPS, Esq. 
Vice-President—FREDERICK HART, Esq. 
Treasurer—SAMUEL MOSES, Esq. 
A BALL, in aid of the Funds of this Charity, will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Tuesday next, the 16th inst. , ; 


STEWARDS, 


ORPHAN ASYLUM, Leman-street, Goodman's 
Fields. Established A.M. 5591—1831. , 
Under the Patronage of 


Surgeon-Major Johnson 
Henry H. Cohen, Esq. 

D. M. Davidson, Esq. 

A. Davis, Esq. 

Isaac B. Elkin, Esq. 

Samuel Ellis, Esq, 

George E, Hodgkinson, Esq. 
Lewis Jacobs, Esq. 

Aaron Joseph, Esq. 


Tickets, 103. 6d. each, (which will include refreshments,) may be procul 
through the medium of the Stewards. Dancing to commence at half-past voc 
precisely. Weippert’s band will attend. 

May 12, 1843, 


Edward Lazarus, Esq. 
Isaac Lyon, Esq. 
Isaac Mocatta, Esq. 
Barnett Phillips, Esq. 
John Sammell, Esq, 
William Scholey, Esq. 
M. G. Silva, Esq. 
Jones Spyer, Esq. 


JOHN DIAS, How. Sze. 


To ApvERTIsERs.—Vide a Notice in No. 40. 


London: Printed for Mr. FRanxun, by E. Varry, 27, Camomile Sunt’ 
Bishopsgate. Published by B. Sre1i1, Paternoster Row; and may “ 
had of the Printer; of Reynotps, Church Row, Aldgate; of a 
Brydges Street, Covent Garden; of Levy, 34, Norton Folgate, 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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